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The topic of this paper was not chosen by me, but assigned by 
the Programme Committee of the Congress. I am required to state 
the problems of New Testament study as they confront scholars 
today. I am asked to take my stand on the frontier of New Testa- 
ment study and formulate the questions which the scholarship of 
the immediate future will be called upon to investigate and answer. 
As far as possible personal opinion is to be eliminated, and the state- 
ment to be objective and representative of the most enlightened New 
Testament scholarship. 

The progress of biblical study has converted the New Testament 
student from an interpreter of a body of sacred and authoritative 
literature into the historian of a movement of mighty significance 
in the history of religion, the rise of Christianity. So long as Christian 
thought was controlled by the conception of the plenary inspiration 
of the New Testament Scriptures and the final authority of each 
passage of them, the only function of the New Testament student 
was that of the literary interpreter, and his only tasks that of inter- 
pretation and such others as were necessary to it. To the inter- 
pretative task the history of the canon was subsidiary as showing 
the process by which the books contained in the canon attained — 

1 A paper read before the International Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, 
September 23, 1904. 
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rightly, of course, it was held — their position of eminence and author- 
ity. Textual criticism furnished the letter of the inspired text. 
Grammar and lexicography were implements of its interpretation. 
And there was even a place for the history of New Testament times, 
and the introduction to New Testament books, since these contrib- 
uted to the interpretation of the books by furnishing their historic 
setting. 

Such was once the point of view from which the work of the 
New Testament student was defined. Such is still the point of view 
from which some regard it. But with the great body of New Testa- 
ment students this is no longer true. Clear definition of the nature 
of the interpretative process and the more faithful application of it 
to the New Testament have made it impossible to maintain that 
there are no inconsistencies in statement of fact or of doctrine in the 
books of the New Testament, and have compelled the interpreter, 
if he would be truly an interpreter, to become historian, pledged, 
not to the discovery, in the books that he studies, of a self-consistent 
body of Christian doctrine and a self-consistent representation of 
historic facts, but rather pledged to find the thought of the several 
writers, whatever that is, and to set it forth with all attainable ac- 
curacy and clearness. 

Here, of course, the New Testament student might have made 
a stand, defined his task rigidly as that of the interpreter, and rested 
content with the exposition of the thought of each book, regardless 
of the consistency of this with the statements of other books in refer- 
ence to historic fact or doctrine. But to have pursued this course 
would have been to deny the motive under the impulse of which 
he had undertaken his task. For the study of the New Testament 
has not been, as a rule, carried on by men who were simply pro- 
fessional interpreters, satisfied to carry to its perfection a scholastic 
process, arbitrarily defined. They have been men who were seeking 
for truth, and who, discovering differences in statement of fact in 
their sources, could not be content with the mere historic fact of such 
difference, but were impelled by the very motive that made them 
students of the New Testament to inquire what the historic fact 
was of which the sources contained these diverse representations; 
and, finding in the New Testament books different conceptions of 
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religious truth, could not rest content with the statement that as 
interpreters their task was finished when they had found the thought 
that underlies each of the variant representations, but have been 
compelled to press on to ask how these different conceptions are 
related to one another, if not also ultimately how each of them is 
related to reality. 

But this transformation of New Testament study into a his- 
torical discipline raises some new and difficult questions concerning 
the scope and definition of the discipline — questions on which there 
is not as yet entire agreement among New Testament scholars, 
and which it belongs to this paper therefore to state. 

If the New Testament student is simply a historian, can he 
any longer claim to possess a distinct field, or must the New Testa- 
ment department be merged in that of the history of Early Christian 
Literature, or in that of Early Church History ? To the proposal 
that it be merged in the history of Early Christian Literature the 
answer of the great body of New Testament students will, I am 
confident, be a prompt and decided negative. The books of the 
New Testament are in the broad sense of the term literature, and, 
being early Christian writings, may properly be included in a history 
of early Christian literature. But it is not as literature that the 
New Testament student is now or ever will be chiefly interested 
in them. To him they are incomparably more important as the 
sources for history — a history of events and ideas. In this history 
literature indeed has a place, but only as the record and reflection 
of a tremendously important religious movement, viz., the rise of 
Christianity; and the rise of Christianity was not a literary event, 
and can never be adequately viewed from the point of view of a 
history of literature. 

It is quite another question, however, whether New Testament 
study is to be merged in early church history. The rise of Chris- 
tianity certainly belongs to the history of Christianity, and it is a 
question fairly open to debate whether it is scientific to recognize 
a New Testament department, the limits of which are defined in 
advance by the limits of the canon adopted by the church, and whether 
this field of study should not rather be turned over to the church 
historian, who in dealing with the early period will, as in every other 
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period, use whatever sources are at his command. Nor when it 
is once granted that the New Testament student is properly a his- 
torian, dealing with the history of literature, events, and ideas, can 
it well be denied that they are right, in principle at least, who maintain 
that the New Testament department must be transformed into the 
history of the rise of Christianity ? The student of the life of Jesus 
or of the life of Paul can never be debarred from using any trust- 
worthy source for these chapters of history because the church of 
the second or of the fourth century failed to include it in the sacred 
collection. In fact, this principle is already practically conceded. 
The transformation of the New Testament department from an 
interpretative and semi-systematic discipline into a distinctly his- 
torical study is already well advanced, and lacks little but a change 
of name to complete it. Granted the correctness of Oscar Holtz- 
mann's critical judgment respecting the historical character of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to John, 
who would deny that he is right in his attitude toward these books 
as sources of the life of Jesus ? Yet, on the other hand, it still remains 
true — and, so far as there is now any basis for forecast, is likely to 
remain true — that the books included in the canon furnish the in- 
comparably most important of all the direct sources for the history 
of the rise of Christianity. So predominant, indeed, are the books 
of the canon among these sources that little would be gained from 
any point of view by a change of name. The principle that whatever 
other literature furnishes contributory information, either respecting 
the general historical situation or more directly concerning the origin 
of Christianity itself, is and must be used by the New Testament 
student, is so generally conceded, alike by those who would change 
the name of the discipline and by those who would oppose the change, 
that the question is increasingly reduced to one of name only. 

We cannot be far wrong in affirming that, however we may for 
convenience divide or name departments, the New Testament student 
of today recognizes that the books of the New Testament constitute 
his chief sources, but claims for himself also all other literature that 
can contribute to the accomplishment of his task of discovering how 
Christianity arose; recognizes that the interpretation of these books 
is his central work, to which all else must be related as contributing 
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to it or as built upon it; yet refuses to be limited to the business of 
literary interpretation, and claims the right as historian, not only 
to discover that his sources affirm this and that, but also to inquire 
whether and how far what they say corresponds to historic fact; 
and so defines as his field the beginnings of Christianity and as his 
problem whatever within that field belongs to the historian. When, 
therefore, we speak in this paper of the books of the New Testament, 
it should be understood that what is really referred to is all these 
early Christian books which constitute the sources for the history 
of the origin of Christianity, and that in so designating them we are 
simply naming the whole group a parte potiori. 

But this very definition of New Testament study as distinctly his- 
torical raises another question pertaining to the scope of the science. 
Does historical study include the interpretation of events and the 
valuation of teachings as well as the interpretation of literature, the 
statement of teachings, and the tracing of historic connections ? 

Into this question, which is of far-reaching importance for the 
definition of the nature and the determination of the function of 
New Testament study, alike the limits of space and regard for the 
rights of my colleague, Professor Bacon/ forbid me to enter at 
length. It may perhaps, however, be permitted me to offer two 
suggestions. First, I venture to think that historians in general, 
and New Testament historians in particular, will not long consent 
to exclude from their own field that which Harnack 3 well calls 
"the business and highest duty of the historian," viz., "to determine 
what is of permanent value." If with Percy Gardner* they hold 
"that events of history, when interpreted, may be the basis of doc- 
trine," they are not likely to concede that such a process is illegit- 
imate, or that the New Testament student is debarred from under- 
taking it. The impulse which alone is adequate to promote vigorous 
prosecution of New Testament study will not permit the student 
to content himself with statements of objective historic fact, consent- 
ing to be debarred from asking questions of value and permanent 

2 To Professor B. W. Bacon was assigned the discussion of "The Relations of 
New Testament Study to Other Fields of Knowledge." 

3 What is Christianity, p. 13. *Hibbert Journal, April, 1903, p. 569. 
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validity. The strength of the impulse to exceed these bounds is 
shown in such books as Wernle's Beginnings oj Christianity and 
Harnack's What is Christianity? in both of which the historian 
is evidently chiefly interested in the question : What is of permanent 
validity? What is, not simply historically true, but normative for 
human life? If it be maintained that these are not questions for 
the historian, then it will be necessary to answer that the New Testa- 
ment historian must always be ^something more than a historian. 

My second suggestion is that, if the New Testament historian 
may legitimately claim the right to enter this field, it is equally evident 
that he cannot as New Testament historian claim exclusive right 
to it. Events can be interpreted only when seen in relation. For 
the crudity that can discover profound meanings in events apart 
from their place in history the historian can have no tolerance. And 
the broader the view which one is able to take, the wider the horizon 
in which he can set the events of New Testament history, the truer 
are his interpretations likely to be. To extend that horizon to include 
all the history of early Christianity is well, not to say indispensable 
to any just interpretation of events. To take in all biblical history 
is better — shall we not here also say indispensable? To sweep in 
the whole history of Christainity, this is undoubtedly better still. 
To include the knowledge of religion at large, and, not least, a knowl- 
edge of religious experience as it can be studied in living men, this 
is best of all. The New Testament student who best apprehends 
the nature of his task will most gladly welcome every coadjutor 
who brings to the study a large historical knowledge and a large 
horizon in which to set the knowledge the New Testament student 
himself possesses in his own special field. 

With such a definition and conception of the field of New Testa- 
ment study, we may divide it into four great divisions. 

1. Preparatory studies: those which are prerequisite to literary 
interpretation, including — 

i. Textual criticism. 

2. The language of the New Testament. 

3. The history of New Testament times, both in the Jewish and 
the Graeco-Roman world. 

4. Introduction to the New Testament books. 
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II. Literary Interpretation of the New Testament books: the dis- 
covery in respect to each New Testament book of the course of thought 
of which it was the expression. 

III. New Testament History, including both the history of events 
and the history of thought and, as a necessary element of the process, 
criticism of the results of interpretation as respects matters of historic 
fact. 

IV. Indirectly contributory sciences: such as the history of the 
canon, the history of the text, the history of interpretation, and the 
history of criticism. 

I. PREPARATORY STUDIES 

i. Textual criticism. — By the common confession of scholars, the 
present period of textual criticism of the New Testament dates from 
the publication of Westcott and Hort's text and introduction in 1881. 
Availing themselves of the immensely valuable work of such scholars 
as Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Scrivener, 
the Cambridge scholars so organized and interpreted the accessible 
facts that all who have succeeded them are compelled to state their 
views very largely in the form of agreement with or dissent from their 
opinions. Nor are there today visible upon the horizon any signs 
to justify the expectation either of another work so epoch-making as 
theirs, or of an achievement comparable for significance with that 
foundation- laying task which was accomplished by those great prede- 
cessors of Westcott and Hort already named. What remains to be 
done belongs rather to the completion of a structure which in its main 
line is already built, than either to those pioneer tasks which prepare 
the way for great constructive work or to such constructive work 
itself. Yet the tasks that remain are in themselves both large and 
important, and there is every reason to be glad that there is so large a 
body of earnest workers whose tastes incline them and whose ability 
fits them to undertake and accomplish these labors. 

The work of Westcott and Hort was significant in three directions : 
(1) in the formulation of the methods of textual criticism; (2) in the 
the outlining of the history of the New Testament text, especially in 
the first four centuries of its existence; (3) in the actual construction 
of the text. In all three of these particulars their work marked an 
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advance on that of their predecessors. In respect to the first and 
second of them, few scholars will deny that in the main the views of 
Westcott and Hort have been sustained by the verdict of scholarly 
criticism and by subsequent discovery. Yet it would have been 
surpassingly strange if their work had been in all these things so 
decisive as to leave no room for doubt or further investigation. So 
strange a thing has, at any rate, not happened. In two important 
respects Westcott and Hort were compelled to work with but an 
imperfect presentation of the data: in the matter of quotations from 
the New Testament in the Fathers, and in that of the text and history 
of the early versions. The tasks with which scholars since their day 
have been engaged, and with which those of the next following decades 
at least are likely to be engaged, are chiefly in the more thorough 
working of these two fields, and in the criticism of the Westcott and 
Hort theory of the history of the text on the basis of such reworking. 

Definite and full results in reference to the quotations must await 
for their achievement the completion of those editions of the Fathers 
now in preparation, and in which so splendid progress has already 
been made — the Berlin and Vienna editions of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and the Paris editions of the oriental Christian literature. 
As these tasks progress, it will become increasingly possible to replace 
those great collections of quotations which Burgon made, with others 
that will be of far greater value because they will be of wider scope 
and based, as respects the Greek and Latin Fathers at least, on a 
critically edited text. 

In the matter of the versions, Wordsworth and White are steadily 
carrying forward their tasks of editing the Latin texts of the New 
Testament, and so laying a foundation for more exact knowledge of 
the history and character of the Latin versions. Horner is prosecuting 
his work of editing the Bohairic version of Egypt. The practical 
recovery of Tatian's Diatessaron, and the discovery by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson of the Sinaitic manuscript of the Syriac gospels, 
supplemented by the scholarly labors of Gwilliam, Harris, Burkitt, 
Hjelt, and others, not only in spite of, but in part because of, their 
differences of opinion on many points, are laying a foundation for a 
far more accurate knowledge of the history and text of the Syriac 
versions than has hitherto been possessed. In respect to the Sahidic, 
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Armenian, and other ancient versions scarcely more than a beginning 
has been made. 

The monumental work of Tischendorf and Gregory in collecting 
and classifying the ascertained facts in all parts of the field is now to 
be supplemented by that of von Soden and his associates in the 
preparation of a new critical edition upon a magnificent scale. 

Final criticism of the views of Westcott and Hort in respect to the 
history of the text must, as intimated, await the completion of some 
of these investigations. Yet in the meantime scholars are not idle 
in this direction. Few are left today either to dispute the correct- 
ness of the genealogical theory which Westcott and Hort did so much 
to state with clearness, or to deny that their contention respecting 
the Syrian text was substantially correct, save perhaps in imputing 
to its producers too much of a deliberate intention to create a new 
text. Respecting the pre-Syrian texts the case is somewhat different. 
The validity of the distinction between the Neutral and Alexandrian 
texts has been disputed by more than one scholar of repute, and the 
precise nature of the relation between these two types of text still 
remains to be determined with certainty. The progress of knowl- 
edge in respect to versions and quotations will, it is to be expected, lead 
after no long time to a more definite solution of this problem than has 
hitherto been possible. 

But it is in respect to the Western text that there is today perhaps 
the sharpest difference of opinion and the greatest probability of a 
revision of the Westcott and Hort view. That the Western text is not 
properly called Western is generally conceded; it is now questioned 
whether it is properly a text, and does not rather (to use the words of 
Burkitt) "represent the unre vised and progressively deteriorated 
state of the text throughout the Christian world in the ante-Nicene 
age." To the solution of the origin, nature, and value of the so-called 
Western text, perhaps the most important question now at issue in 
this field, all those are contributing who are working either in the 
versions or the quotations or in the study of the facts brought out by 
the laborers in these fields. 

It would be rash to predict what will be the outcome of all the 
investigations now in progress or waiting to be undertaken. But at 
present it seems probable that the result will not be so much any con- 
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siderable revision of the text, as a different interpretation of the facts 
respecting the history of the text, in which is involved also the possible 
discarding of the name "Western," a new grouping of so-called 
Western documents, and a new valuation of the testimony of certain 
combinations of witnesses. 

Closely connected with the peculiar variations of the Western type 
of text in the gospels, especially in the Gospel of Luke and in the Acts, 
is a problem which arises from the nature of the process by which 
the synoptic gospels were produced. As the facts in respect to 
the text of Acts and Luke suggest the possibility of two editions of 
the same work, each having a claim to be accepted as genuine, so the 
evidence that the synoptic gospels were not produced each of them 
independently, and by a single act of individual authorship, but in 
part at least by compilation and a process of editorship, the precise 
length and limits of which it is difficult to define, raises the question, 
What is to be considered the original text ? In both cases the prob- 
lem of textual criticism becomes tangent with, if it does not even 
merge into, that of historical or literary criticism, and the need arises 
for the clear definition of the textual critic's task, and of its relation to 
documentary criticism. Whether the unfavorable verdict which at 
present scholars seem inclined to pass upon Blass's theory of the 
double text of Acts and Luke will be confirmed or not, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the whole problem of the text of the synoptic gospels 
and Acts call for investigation by one who is equally at home in the 
facts and principles of textual criticism and in the synoptic problem. 

2. The language o] the New Testament. — The lexicons of Grimm- 
Thayer, Cremer, and others, and the grammars, such as those of 
Buttmann, Blass, and Winer-Schmiedel, are monuments of diligent 
and successful work already achieved in reference to the New Testa- 
ment language. Yet the authors of these books would probably be 
foremost in declaring that this portion of our field abounds in unsolved 
problems and unaccomplished tasks. The studies of Dalman in 
relation to the Greek used by New Testament writers, the publication 
of papyri, in Germany especially by the scholars of Berlin, and in 
England by Petrie, Grenfell and Hunt, and others, and the discus- 
sions of Deissman and Moulton, have opened up a wide and most 
interesting field, at the same time that Cremer's prosecution of his 
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great task and the publication of many notable monographs have 
pointed the way to a more scientific method of using all available 
materials. Our problems are of four classes: (1) those that pertain 
to the general history of later Greek, and the place in that history 
of the Greek used by various New Testament writers, including in 
particular the question whether we are to cease to speak of New 
Testament Greek, and cease to write New Testament grammars and 
lexicons, merging these simply in the works on later Greek; and spe- 
cifically (2) those that deal with the forms of words; (3) those that 
pertain to syntax; (4) those that pertain to the meaning of words, 
lexicography. 

These problems may be studied from two points of view: first, 
from that of the nature of the Semitic influence upon New Testament 
and contemporary Greek writers; and, second, from that of the 
relation of the language of the New Testament writers to contempo- 
rary Greek, as exhibited not only in the literature of that period, but 
in inscriptions and papyri. 

From the first of these two points of view, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish more accurately, if possible, than hitherto between the influ- 
ences which the New Testament writers brought with them to their 
task — those Semitic elements which had already become a part of 
their natural speech — and, on the other hand, those which came 
through the medium of the sources used by them. Among the influ- 
ences affecting the current speech we may distinguish those which 
came directly from the living Aramaic speech and those which came 
through the use of the Bible, chiefly from the Septuagint. For, 
however true it is that attention has hitherto been directed too exclu- 
sively to the Septuagint as an influence affecting the language of the 
New Testament, it is not less true that the reaction of the Septuagint 
upon the Greek written by Jews is an element of the problem that 
cannot be wholly ignored. Among the influences of the second class 
we may distinguish those which proceed from the fact that Jesus spoke 
in Aramaic and those which are due to possible Semitic sources of 
New Testament books. 

On the side of contemporary Greek usage very valuable results 
may yet be expected both in the study of syntax and in that of lexi- 
cography. It would be easy to name many scientific problems, in 
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each of these departments, that await the solution of a competent 
investigator; in some of these — as, for example, to mention but a 
single instance, the study of the use of the article in later Greek — the 
student will have to undertake tasks which might, naturally falling 
to the share of the classical scholar, have been substantially accom- 
plished by him; but in others — for example, in reference to the syntax 
of the verb — he can wisely build upon the foundation already laid by 
the classical scholar. 

To state in a word the inclusive problem pertaining to the language 
of the New Testament, what is required is the more complete applica- 
tion of the historical method, and this both in the sense that the basis 
of historical induction shall be broadened and that the historical point 
of view shall be more rigidly maintained. He who would write the 
grammar which New Testament students need must do it upon the 
basis of a more thorough knowledge of the results of comparative 
philology than has usually been possessed hitherto, and must also 
add a wide knowledge both of Semitic philology and of the usage 
of later Greek writers, as well as an equipment of pyschological insight 
which will enable him as a true interpreter to discern for what forms of 
thought those whose language he is studying employed this or that 
form of word. In the realm of lexicography it is required, not alone 
that there shall be produced from contemporary and approximately 
contemporary literature vouchers for the meanings which are ascribed 
to a word, but that the whole historical development of the usage of 
the word and of the idea for which it stood, shall be traced, and the 
word as it is used in New Testament times be seen from the angle of 
vision from which the New Testament writer, as the heir of this 
historical development, viewed it. The last quarter of a century has 
seen steady advance both in the widening of the field of induction to 
include not simply classical writers, the Septuagint, and the New Testa- 
ment, but all accessible Jewish literature, and now also the inscrip- 
tions and newly discovered papyri, and in the more thorough recogni- 
tion of the genetic nature of the process by which meanings develop, 
and the consequent necessity of employing a genetic method in investi- 
gation. But much remains to be done, and the field is open and 
inviting. 

3. The history of New Testament times. — In the history of New 
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Testament times, so far as it pertains to the record of external events, 
whether in the Jewish or Graeco-Roman world, there is little reason 
to expect great progress in the immediate future. On the Jewish 
side, Schiirer, Hausrath, Oscar Holtzmann, and others, have so 
thoroughly employed the now available material as to leave little for 
others to do ; and the historians of the Roman Empire may be trusted 
to furnish to New Testament students all the accessible information in 
this field. But in the history of thought, the situation is quite different. 
It would be too much to say that we are here only upon the threshold 
of our task; the work of the writers already named, and of Charles, 
Conybeare, Weber, Bousset, and others scarcely less eminent, has 
carried us well beyond the entrance to the territory. But that much 
remains to be done in the dating, analyzing, and interpreting the 
Jewish literature, both Palestinian and non-Palestinian, and yet 
more in the still more difficult task of co-ordinating into one historical 
view results derived from the study of many documents, including 
Psalms, Apocalypse, Targums, Midrash, and Mishna, none who 
have even an elementary knowledge of the subject will deny. Whether 
there are tasks that still await accomplishment in the field of Graeco- 
Roman literature and thought, it does not belong to this essay to say. 
But the New Testament student is well aware that the successful 
accomplishment of his task requires a broad and accurate knowledge 
of the history of the Roman Empire in the early Christian centuries, 
and that there is still much to be accomplished in the investigation 
of the question of the extent to which, and the points at which, the 
thought of the New Testament writers has been affected by Greek 
ideas concerning God and man and the world and their relations one 
to another. But here perhaps we are trenching upon another division 
of our field — the interpretation of New Testament books and the 
history of New Testament thought. 

4. Special introduction, to speak from the point of view which we 
have assumed and defended, deals with questions pertaining to the 
origin of those books which constitute the sources for the history of 
the rise of Christianity. Such a definition of the field raises a ques- 
tion concerning the particular books to be included in it, which was 
formerly regarded as answered by the limits of the canon. In gen- 
eral, what we seek is the creative period and literature of Christianity, 
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the period of those who not simply received Christianity, but exerted 
a formative influence upon it, determining in some measure the char- 
acter of the new religion. Among these Jesus stands pre-eminent 
and unique, and because he did not write books, but the record of his 
life and teachings comes to us in the writings of others, we must include 
in the scope of our study any and every book which makes a real 
contribution to our knowledge of his life and teachings. But while 
Christianity rightly takes its name from Jesus, it would be idle to deny 
to Paul a place among the makers of Christianity in a secondary but 
true sense, forward though he himself would be to refuse to stand in 
any sense upon the plane with Jesus. But Paulinism was not the only 
formative force, after Jesus, that was active in the formative period of 
Christianity, and to the sources for the life and teachings of Jesus, 
and those that give us like information concerning Paul, we have to 
add such other books as the Apocalypse, the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and some at least of the catholic epistles which illuminate for us the 
early days of our religion. The boundary to be drawn is not a strictly 
chronological one, as if that creative literature of the character of 
which we are speaking necessarily ceased to be produced as soon as 
that of a more secondary character was produced. But we shall 
probably not be far from right if we define the period of which we are 
to construct the history as extending approximately to the end of the 
first century, and the literature to be examined as all that which makes 
a real contribution to our knowledge of the Christianity of the first 
century. 

But the modern definition of the function of New Testament 
scholarship compels also a revised definition of the question which is 
to be answered concerning these books. Formerly the question of 
genuineness occupied the center of the stage and was thought of 
as almost synonymous with the question of the right of the book to a 
place in the New Testament. Today the question that introduction 
asks is not, Has the book a right to a place in the New Testament? 
but, on the one side, What information can we gain concerning the 
origin of this book, its authorship, occasion, and purpose, in the light 
of which its real meaning may be discovered ? and, on the other, To 
what period and stage of the history of Christianity does the book 
itself belong, and what is the value of its assertions in the realm of 
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historic fact ? Introduction is thus purely a historical discipline, both 
in itself and in the end that it serves. The questions that it asks are 
questions of historic fact; the problems to the solution of which its 
answers contribute are wholly historical. The question of genuine- 
ness becomes simply the question of authorship and date, important 
because on its decision depends in some measure the interpretation 
of the book, but more especially either because by the answer to it 
we are able to place the book and its contribution in its proper his- 
toric position, or because the decision helps us to give the right value 
to its statements of fact. 

The field is so broad that clearness of exposition requires its sub- 
division into parts. We may speak separately of — 

a) The letters ascribed to Paul. 

b) The synoptic gospels and the Acts. 

c) The fourth gospel and the Johannine Letters. 

d) The Apocalypse. 

e) Hebrews and the epistles of James, Peter, and Judge. 

The letters ascribed to Paul. — In respect to the Pauline letters 
there meets us at the very outset the question whether it is incumbent 
upon us to vindicate our right to use the term "Pauline letters" at 
all, as against those who would permit us to speak only of pseudo- 
Pauline epistles dating from the second century. The era of New 
Testament criticism that began with Ferdinand Christian Baur has 
been distinguished, not simply by the recognition of certain letters 
of Paul as genuine, but even more fundamentally by the perception 
of the fact that the student of the New Testament is a student, not 
simply of literature, but of history, and by the attempt on the basis 
of literature, properly dated and placed, to write the history of the 
origin of Christianity. Is that era past ? Have we now to become, 
as previous to the nineteenth century biblical scholars as a rule were, 
students of literature rather than historians, and are we to confess 
that of the origins of Christianity we have at least in the Pauline 
letters no authentic monuments ? Are we no longer in the age of 
Baur, but in that of Loman and Van Manen ? The question, if it 
requires consideration at all as one of the living problems of New 
Testament study, is one of very serious import. For if it is true that 
the rightfulness or wrongfulness of Van Manen's position is for 
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scholarship an open question, then it must be answered before we 
can even ask any others in respect to the Pauline literature, not to 
say the apostolic age. It is now more than twenty years since these 
views were first presented to scholars in articles published in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, and sixteen years since they were presented 
at length and in easily accessible form in Steck's Galaterbrief. Elabo- 
rate refutation, it must be admitted, they have not received. As 
certainly have they not gained any general or enthusiastic approval. 
Nothing comparable to that which ensued upon the publication of 
Baur's Paulus has happened in the scholarly world in respect to the 
writings of Loman, Volter, Steck, and Van Manen. Is it because 
New Testament scholarship is staggered, silenced, consciously put 
to rout? Even Van Manen, who complains of the neglect with 
which these views have been received, does not venture to affirm 
that this is the explanation of it. No; it must be admitted that the 
comparative silence of scholars means, not that there is nothing that 
could be said in reply, but that in their judgment little need be said. 
Van Manen's plea for attention may perhaps call forth— ought per- 
haps to call forth — a presentation of the reasons why New Testament 
scholars believe that Paul wrote some at least of the letters which 
have come down to us bearing his name, at once more substantial 
than has hitherto been put forth and more worthy of the importance 
of the subject. But unless New Testament scholarship shall experi- 
ence a very decided change of mind, it will not take this up as a vital 
question, the answer to which is in such sense in doubt that, pending 
the solution of it, all other work upon the life and teaching of Paul 
must be held in suspense; but rather as a buttressing of foundations 
whose strength has already been fully established. 

If, then, we are right in believing that in the field of the criticism 
of the Pauline letters we are still in the epoch that dates from 1838, 
not from 1888, then we possess in Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans 
a basis of knowledge respecting the life of the apostle Paul, and a 
firm basis of judgment respecting his tpye of mind, his literary style, 
and his theological position. There remain, no doubt, important 
problems affecting these letters; respecting Galatians, the location 
of the churches addressed and a considerable group of minor prob- 
lems associated with this one; respecting second Corinthians, the 
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question whether this is really one letter or a collection of parts of 
several letters molded into the form of a single letter, not by the 
writer himself, but by a considerably later editor or scribe; respect- 
ing Romans, the question of its integrity, especially as pertains to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. But, however these problems 
may eventually be solved, we are still in possession of that most 
important advantage in any field of study — a foundation on which 
to build, a base line from which to triangulate the region of greater 
or less uncertainty. 

But in so stating the matter we understate the positive element 
of the situation. For, as is well known, it has gradually come to 
be recognized that the kind of evidence which establishes the genuine- 
ness of Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and Romans exists 
also in the case of First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. 
The present attitude of scholarship is represented, not by the phrase 
"the four undisputed letters of Paul," but rather by the expression 
"the generally accepted letters of Paul." That there is entire una- 
nimity on this point, even among those who reject Van Manen's 
position, is not here affirmed. There are problems still to be 
solved respecting First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon, 
even as there are in respect to Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. 
But the question of their genuineness can no longer be counted among 
the acute problems of New Testament study. 

Respecting Second Thessalonians, Colossians, and Ephesians, 
the situation is somewhat different. The trend of opinion is very 
strongly toward the acceptance of Colossians, in the main at least, 
as a real letter of the apostle himself, any differences of point of 
view between it and the other letters reflecting the progress of the 
apostle's own thinking under the influence of contact with different 
types of thought in the Graeco-Roman world, rather than the thought 
of a period subsequent to that of the life of Paul. That Ephesians 
is not in the strictest sense a letter, but a sermon or theological essay, 
cast somewhat in the form of a literary epistle, and that only as such 
can it be regarded as a genuine letter of Paul, is now generally ad- 
mitted. The apostle certainly cannot have written such a letter 
specifically to this church. The impersonality of its tone can be 
accounted for only by recognizing its semi-literary character. The 
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view that the author intended it to pass as a letter of the apostle to 
Ephesus involves the consequence that authorship and destination 
are both a literary fiction. The question, therefore, is: Which is 
more probable, that the apostle put forth a similar letter intended for 
the reading of a group of churches, following the same general lines 
of thought which the situation in Colossae had led him to adopt in 
writing to the church in that place, or that a Christian of the post- 
apostolic age availed himself of the epistle to the Colossians to build 
up on the basis of it a pseudonymous letter which he represented 
as addressed to the Ephesians? The trend of judgment seems to 
be toward the former view, but the question is still treated by New 
Testament scholarship as a fairly open one, and must be classed 
among the problems. 

The objection to the acceptance of Second Thessalonians as 
Paul's on the ground that the eschatological view embodied in its 
apocalyptic section are inconsistent with those expressed in First 
Thessalonians is accorded less weight than formerly, and there are 
probably few who would favor the solution of the problem, advocated, 
e. g., by Schmidt, which treats the apocalyptic section as an inter- 
polation. The similarity of the epistle in much of its content to 
First Thessalonians, though there must of necessity have been a con- 
siderable interval between them, is a phenomenon that doubtless 
requires explanation; but it must be doubted whether it is not easier 
to account for this than for the creation, with no clearly evident motive, 
of an epistle so closely resembling Paul's in general tone and style, yet 
proceeding in fact from another and considerably later hand. Fur- 
ther investigation of the thought of the apostolic and post-apostolic 
age, or the discovery of more delicate psychological tests by which 
to weigh the probability of an author repeating himself after an 
interval of some weeks, may be necessary before the question can be 
transferred from the class of the open to that of the closed. 

The problem of the pastoral epistles attracted serious attention 
some years before the criticism of Baur dealt with the Pauline epistles 
as a whole. As early as Schleiermacher, the Pauline authorship of 
First Timothy was disputed, and others soon extended doubt to 
Titus and Second Timothy. Nor could this have failed to be the 
case as soon as the New Testament was dealt with in the critical 
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spirit. The differences between these letters and the letters gener- 
ally accepted as Paul's, in vocabulary, style, and the reflected con- 
dition of the churches, as well as the difficulty of finding a place for 
them in the life of Paul, as this is known to us from the Acts or from 
the accepted letters, combine to present a problem which could not 
but raise the question whether these letters really belong to the 
lifetime of the apostle, or are not rather to be assigned to a consid- 
erably later period. The question formerly argued as a simple 
alternative, genuine or not genuine, has of late taken the form of a 
choice among these possibilities: wholly Pauline, partly Pauline, 
wholly post-Pauline. To many scholars it has become almost an 
axiom that these letters are, at any rate, not wholly Pauline. But 
it is recognized with greater clearness than formerly that to point 
out difficulties, even serious or seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
in the way of ascribing the letters to the apostle, is not to solve the 
whole problem; the task of the historian is to say, not only when 
the letters could not have been written, but when they were written. 
And the attempt to find for them — or for the non-Pauline portions 
of them, if they be recognized as of composite character — a location 
subsequent to Paul's death, to which they fit themselves more per- 
fectly than to any point in his fife, lacks something as yet of perfect 
success. On the whole, the unity or composite character of these 
letters, the period from which they come or the periods from which 
their component elements arose, the situation in the apostle's life 
which they or their Pauline elements reflect, or the situation which 
the later author sought to meet and affect by them — these must 
still be accounted as problems, on which, indeed, many scholars have 
made up their minds, but which to New Testament scholarship as 
such are still problems for future investigation. 

The synoptic gospels. — It might seem that the diligent labor 
which since the days of Schleiermacher, Eichhorn, and Gieseler has 
been bestowed upon the problem of the origin of the synoptic gospels, 
in which is included, of course, that of their relation to one another, 
would before this have sufficed, not only to propose every possible 
hypothesis, but also to reach a definite solution through the elimina- 
tion of those that are inadequate. It is true that the field of debate 
and possible difference of opinion has, in the judgment of most scholars, 
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been very greatly narrowed. That the gospels are interrelated, not 
simply independent narratives of events in part the same, is univer- 
sally confessed. That the relation between them is mediated in 
part, and indeed mainly, by written documents, is the judgment of 
the great majority of those who have studied the problem at first 
hand. That Mark, or a document nearly identical with it, was a 
chief source of the first and third gospels, and that these two gospels 
had also another common source, is almost as generally held. But 
the demonstration of these propositions, granting them to be demon- 
strated, falls far short of a complete solution of the problem. The 
predication of a common source of Matthew and Luke additional 
to the Mark source but inadequately accounts for the facts. There 
is much in the peculiar relation of the non-Marcan elements as found 
respectively in Matthew and Luke to indicate that, even aside from 
the infancy narratives, and other portions of these gospels that may 
perhaps be treated as fragmentary, the non-Marcan source of Matthew 
and Luke is resolvable into distinguishable elements, which call for 
enumeration and identification. Nor is this probably the end of 
the scholar's task in this direction. For there are facts that suggest 
at least the possibility that when the sources immediately employed 
in common by Matthew and Luke, or by either of them alone, have 
been enumerated, these documents themselves will call for analysis 
into the elements from which they were derived. The preponderance 
in threefold material of the agreements of Mark and Luke against 
Matthew, and of Mark and Matthew against Luke, over those of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark, has long been recognized, and its 
cardinal importance for the synoptic problem has been perceived. 
But this preponderance of the two kinds of agreement over the third 
does not annihilate the third class of agreements, or justify the 
ignoring of them. This has, indeed, been clearly recognized, espe- 
cially of late years, nor have there been lacking proposals by which 
this third class might be accounted for. Yet it must be confessed 
that this unexplained remainder still awaits a satisfactory solution, 
and that in it lurks the possibility of a discovery which may yet 
greatly modify the now generally accepted theories. 

That this problem probably lies, as has already been suggested, 
partly in the realm of textual criticism, and that its solution will 
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perhaps come through a clearer recognition than has been usual 
of the existence, in respect to the synoptic gospels at least, of a frontier 
where textual and documentary criticism meet and merge, points to 
the necessity that the study of the details of the synoptic problem 
be supplemented by an investigation of the principles in accordance 
with which such problems are to be solved. It is a fair question 
whether further progress in this field of inquiry would not be most 
facilitated by a clear exposition of the canons in accordance with 
which it is necessary to proceed in the process of discovering the 
nature of the relation between documents, between which there is 
evidently a relation of some kind. 

Of the problems pertaining to the Synoptic Gospels, other than 
that of their origin and relation to one another, such as their date 
and the specific purpose of each, it is not needful to speak at length. 
In so far as fairly definite results have not already been reached, 
the solution of them is likely to be involved in that of the main ques- 
tion of the origin and mutual relation of these gospels. 

The book of Acts. — Peculiar interest must always attach to the 
book of Acts as the one work, dating from the early age of the church 
and having any plausible claim to trustworthiness, that gives a con- 
nected narrative of events in the apostolic age. Inferior as an author- 
ity to the strictly first-hand testimony of the Pauline letters, it possesses, 
by virtue of the systematic scheme of events which it furnishes, a 
value which even the Pauline letters lack. This unique position of 
the book among the sources for the rise of Christianity gives a peculiar 
importance to the problem of its authorship, sources, and date. 
That it employed sources, that these were of unequal value, and that 
among these the " we-document " is of first-class authority quite 
equal in its way to the Pauline letters, are among the assured results 
of criticism. But how much the we-document included, whether 
the author of the we-source is also the compiler of the whole work, 
what the other sources were, of what value they are, when the book 
was written and with what purpose — all these questions are still in 
litigation. Progress toward a final solution of them can be made 
only by the slow process of even more careful exegesis, more exhaust- 
ive and minute archaeological research, and even more critical weigh- 
ing of evidence and sifting of hypotheses. Fortunately, in all these 
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lines progress is making, and it is not unreasonable to hope both for 
new light from archaeological discovery and for progress toward 
assured results. As in the case of the gospels, so here also, the solu- 
tion of the problem will contribute to the elucidation, not only of the 
period covered by the narrative of the book, but also of that in which 
the book arose. 

The fourth gospel. — If the synoptic problem must still be included 
among those that are only partially solved, this is still more emphati- 
cally true of the problem of the Fourth Gospel. Once and again in 
the last half-century affirmed to be now at length finally settled, 
sometimes by those who have reaffirmed its strict apostolic author- 
ship, sometimes by those who have reduced to a minimum its con- 
nection with the circle of Jesus' disciples, it persists in reappearing 
among the most difficult and perplexing of all the problems presented 
to us by the New Testament. Progress has, indeed, been made, in 
that there is an increasingly general recognition that the truth of the 
matter lies at neither extreme: neither with those who would make 
the book the naive record of the aged John's recollection of Jesus, 
nor with those who would assign it to the latter half of the second 
century and deny it all connection with the immediate followers of 
Jesus and to its author all knowledge of his subject. But the ques- 
tion where between these two extremes the truth lies still receives 
most diverse answers from men who have no reason for disagreeing 
other than their inability to interpret the facts alike. 

The difficulty of the problem, which is so complex that its elements 
cannot even be enumerated here, lies largely in the apparently con- 
trary indications of the evidence. Beneath the surface of a smooth 
and uniform style there lie, on the one side, strong indications of 
Jewish authorship and Palestinian origin, and, according at least 
to their prima facie meaning, both internal evidence and direct asser- 
tion of close association of the author with Jesus; yet, on the other 
hand, such divergences from the testimony of the synoptic gospels, 
not only as respects the chronology of Jesus' ministry and the place 
of his work, but also as to the manner and substance of his teaching, 
and such a reflection of the influence of philosophical thought not 
otherwise associated with Palestine, as suggest an author of quite 
different characteristics from those which we naturally attribute to 
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John, the son of Zebedee. The external evidence is not less perplexing. 
If, on the one hand, the testimony of Irenaeus concerning what he 
learned from Polycarp, together with his undoubted acceptance 
of the fourth gospel as from John the son of Zebedee, seem to estab- 
lish an unbroken chain of ancient testimony to the Ephesian resi- 
dence of John and his authorship of the gospel; on the other, we are 
compelled to recognize that the silence of the Fathers of the first half 
of the second century, and especially of those who belonged to Asia 
Minor, the perplexing character of the testimony of Papias concern- 
ing two disciples of Jesus both bearing the name of John, and the 
great difficulty of accepting as conclusive the testimony of men who 
ascribe to the same author both the Apocalypse and the gospel, 
create a situation which is by no means clear or easy of interpretation. 
The question is one in which sentiment and a prejudice not to be 
wondered at, hardly to be condemned, enter in to complicate a prob- 
lem difficult enough in itself. The church will not readily consent 
to surrender the apostolic authorship of that gospel which has ever 
been to very many the most precious of the four. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that in the end a solution will be found which will do justice 
to all the evidence, and that this view will find general acceptance 
among scholars, whatever their previous prejudices or predilections. 

The problem of the Johannine epistles is inseparably connected 
with that of the gospel. For the similarity of style and spirit is so 
great as to compel the ascription of them to the same period and 
group of writers; probably indeed, to the same author. 

The Apocalypse. — Perhaps in respect to no other book of the New 
Testament has so rapid and real progress been made in recent years 
toward the obtaining of the key to the understanding of it as in respect 
to the Apocalypse. The value of the historical method is here con- 
spicuously evident. That the book belongs to that series of apocalyp- 
ses of which the first and adjacent centuries produced so many, and 
the several numbers of which were not so much successive, independ- 
ent works, together constituting a class of literature, as successive 
portions of a stream from which each author in turn drew and into 
which he poured his contribution — this now generally recognized 
fact is fundamental for the understanding of the book, and deter- 
minative for the method of its interpretation. It deals the death- 
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blow to all those schemes of interpretation which are controlled by 
the assumption that the key to the meaning of the prediction in the 
book is to be found in what in the first century or subsequently actually 
took place in fulfilment of these predictions. Add to this recognition 
of the apocalyptic character of the book, and its consequent relation- 
ship to other apocalypses, that other fact, which by no means contra- 
dicts or detracts from the first one, viz., that the book had its place 
and its function in the life and experience of the early church, and 
was in this way related to the period in which it arose; and the further 
fact that its date is fixed with approximate certainty for the last 
decade of the first century — and a long step has been taken toward 
such an understanding of the book as will make it a most important 
source for the history of the early days of Christianity. That much 
remains to be done in determining with greater definiteness the influ- 
ences under which the writer worked, the sources from which he drew, 
the extent of his own contributions, and the ends that he sought to 
achieve, cannot obscure the fact that now at length the New Testa- 
ment student is in a position to make substantial progress in his task 
of understanding this book, and of deriving from it its contribution 
to the story of the rise of Christanity. 

The epistle to the Hebrews. — Of the many questions which the 
epistle to the Hebrews raises, several may safely be reckoned as no 
longer in the category of the unanswered. That the letter was writ- 
ten, not by Paul, but by a Christian who on the one side shared in 
general the Alexandrian- Jewish view of the Old Testament, and on 
the other side held, though with much independence of thought, 
substantially the Pauline conception of Christianity; that it is a letter, 
not simply an essay under the mask of a letter; and that the danger 
to which its readers were exposed was not that of a return to Judaism, 
but of apostasy from Christianity in the direction of irreligion and 
worldliness — these may be considered as established propositions. 

The search for the identity of the author is certainly one of legiti- 
mate curiosity. But, in view of the negative results so far achieved, 
and the apparent impossibility of connecting the book with any one 
the connection with whom would facilitate the understanding of the 
letter itself, it can scarcely be reckoned as other than one of curiosity. 
That which is at the same time practicable and necessary for the 
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interpretation of the book is the definition of the writer's intellectual 
and religious position, and this must be accomplished through the 
study of the book itself. To such a knowledge of the author it is 
scarcely less important to add the determination of the position of the 
reader. And here it is of importance, first, for the understanding 
of the letter to define the intellectual and moral status of the com- 
munity addressed; and, second, for the most effective use of the 
results of interpretation in the construction of the history of early 
Christianity, to locate the community geographically and the writing 
of the letter chronologically. These are today the open questions 
respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Strong as is the tendency to 
displace the older view that the readers were Jewish Christians with 
the judgment that they were gentiles, or that they were, in the view 
of the writer, neither Jews nor gentiles, but simply Christians, the 
newer view can hardly be said fully to have established itself or com- 
pletely to have explained the strong indications that the writer had 
in mind chiefly men who like himself had grown up under Jewish 
influence. If Jerusalem has been abandoned as the home of those 
addressed, and if the strong preponderance of opinion is toward 
Rome, this also awaits more perfect substantiation; and if Rome be 
accepted as the home of the readers, it is still to be decided whether 
the letter was intended for the whole Christian community in the city 
to which it was sent, or to a smaller group of Christians. It is evi- 
dent that all these questions have an important bearing on the contri- 
bution which this letter makes to our knowledge of early Christianity, 
since on the decision of them turns in part our knowledge of the 
extent to which, the region in which, and the time at which the special 
type of Christian thought reflected in this letter was prevalent. 

First Peter. — The authorship and date of the epistle known as 
First Peter must also be reckoned as among the open problems of 
New Testament study. The excellent character of the Greek, the 
distinctly Pauline character of the doctrine, the clear literary depend- 
ence upon Romans and Ephesians, and the destination of the letter 
to Pauline churches, are serious problems for those who would accept 
the claim of the letter itself to be from the hand of Peter. Yet an 
explanation of all these things may be found in the relation of Sylvanus 
to the writing of the letter, if only it be also admitted as possible that 
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Peter may in the latter years of his life have co-operated with Paul, 
or have taken up the work that Paul had laid down, and that in this 
period he came to hold substantially Paul's conception of Christianity 
and was capable of writing under the dominating, even if temporary, 
influence of Paul's own writings. 5 To many indeed such a confessedly 
complicated, and in part conjectural, hypothesis is less probable than 
the simpler, though not less hypothetical, view that the letter was 
written long after Peter's death by a Pauline Christian who deliber- 
ately assumed the name of Peter to give greater weight to his writing. 
The problem must still be counted among the unsolved. Were the 
Petrine authorship established, and its date definitely fixed, the letter 
would make a most significant contribution to the history of the 
apostolic age. 

Respecting the remaining books of the New Testament canon a 
very few words must suffice. That there is today so wide difference 
of opinion as still exists concerning the place of James in the early 
history of Christianity is a testimony possibly to the perversity of 
men's minds, but even more to the difficulty of the problem which 
may be presented by a brief book of almost purely ethical and 
didactic character. Such books may be written in almost any age. 
Respecting Jude and Second Peter the case is different. The evi- 
dences of late date are such as almost to exclude them from among 
the sources for the history of the rise of Christianity. 

But if there are in the New Testament canon books which are 
so late as perhaps to fall outside the scope of the historian of the 
origin of Christianity, are there outside the canon books which are 
of so early date and of such character as to demand consideration as 
possible sources for the history of the rise of Christianity, and so 
inclusion in the scope of New Testament introduction in the sense 
which we have given to it ? To answer this question definitely and 
specifically would carry us beyond the proper limits of this paper. 
It must suffice to answer that, as the historians of the fife of Jesus are 
recognizing that they must consider the possible value for their science 
of the gospel according to the Hebrews, the Oxyrynchus logia, and 

5 Despite the weight of B. Weiss's name and opinion, we need scarcely reckon 
seriously with the view that First Peter is earlier than the Pauline letters to which it 
shows relationship. 
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any material of like character which may be discovered, so intro- 
duction, if it be in fact the preliminary study of the literature which 
is available for the history of the rise of Christianity, must in like 
manner consider all literature having a prima facie claim to be 
included among such sources, and include all that can substantiate 
such claim. 

II. LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 

The discovery of the meaning of the individual books of the New 
Testament, once the culmination of New Testament study and 
almost its only clearly denned task, must now be looked upon as a 
means to the still higher task of constructing the history of the origin 
of Christianity. Yet it retains a place of eminence, and may properly 
be designated as the central division of the whole field. For, covering 
the whole New Testament literature, all the subjects heretofore 
discussed prepare the way for it, and, on the other hand, on the results 
of the work of interpretation must be built all subsequent achieve- 
ment in historical construction. It is, so to speak, the reservoir into 
which all the preparatory studies pour their results and from which 
must be drawn the material for the constructive historical work. 

The problems of this central division of the field are too numerous 
even to catalogue. There is not a book of the New Testament collec- 
tion that does not present questions of interpretation, which, despite all 
the work of centuries, still call for further study. Progress in the solu- 
tion of these problems will come partly through the more perfect per- 
formance of the preparatory tasks, partly through a clearer conception 
of the nature of the interpretative process itself. A more perfect exe- 
gesis demands a more perfect lexicography, a more perfect grammar, 
and most of all, perhaps, a more perfect knowledge of the thought of 
New Testament times both in the Jewish and non- Jewish world, and 
a setting of the books in the bright light of such knowledge. The 
effect of achievement in this direction will be twofold: first, it will 
enable us to see with greater clearness the thoughts which the New 
Testament writers meant to express; and, second, it will help us to 
perceive the relative value which they themselves put upon their 
various ideas. It is at this point perhaps that the nature of the 
interpretative process calls for more accurate definition than it has 
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generally received. For, however common it may have been in the 
past to assume that all a writer's thoughts are for him, and so must 
be for the interpreter, upon one unbroken level, this is certainly an 
error. Interpretation has for its task the recovery of the whole state 
of mind of the author of which the passage or book under considera- 
tion is the expression. But just as surely as men have different 
thoughts, so surely do they themselves value their various thoughts 
variously. One idea is simply an inheritance from the past, which 
a man holds without repugnance, but without enthusiasm. Another 
is a current notion that he will use today for illustration, and tomorrow 
discard for its opposite. A third is the central, vitalizing element 
of all his thinking, that by which he lives and for which he would be 
willing to die. The interpreter who recognizes the full breadth and 
depth of his task will see that it is just as much his duty to discover 
the relative values which the author puts upon his thoughts as to 
find out his thoughts themselves. Knowledge of the thought of the 
time will help to solve the question of genesis; and knowledge of 
genesis will help to the discovery of value. But genesis and value 
are not necessarily correlative. What is inherited from the past is 
often, and often rightly, precisely that which is held most tenaciously. 
The problem of value is often a complex one, but it is none the less 
a necessary one. That interpreters are already beginning to give 
practical recognition to this important phase of their task — asking, 
for example, not simply what ideas Paul expresses in his various 
epistles, but what were the source and genesis of these ideas, and how 
they were related to one another; which are vital and central, which 
peripheral and illustrative — is an encouraging mark of progress. 
The principle, we must believe, is destined to be yet more fully 
recognized, to be more exactly defined, and to become more influ- 
ential, not only in the constructive historical work, but in exegesis 
proper. 

III. NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 

We come at length to consider that division of New Testament 
study in which, as already indicated, it culminates: New Testament 
history, or, more accurately stated, the history of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, including both the history of events and the history of thought. 
The definition of the field as that of the rise of Christianity, rather 
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than as that for which the books of the New Testament furnish the 
material, has already been defended. The inclusion of events and 
teachings in one general division follows almost as a matter of neces- 
sity from the recognition of the problem of the New Testament as 
essentially historical. 

The division of the field into that of New Testament theology 
and New Testament history, the latter dealing specially with the 
life of Christ and the life of Paul, while doubtless possessing some 
practical advantages, is open to serious objection, if it be considered 
as anything more than a division of convenience, and even thus can 
scarcely escape separating things that are intimately related. That 
is really the more scientific method of treatment which is adopted in 
such works as Weizsacker's Das a-postolische Zeitalter and Pfleiderer's 
Urchristentum, but which has been less commonly and less thoroughly 
applied in the case of the life and teaching of Jesus. For, in fact, 
neither Jesus nor Paul nor any of the founders of Christianity were 
philosophers of the closet, who dwelling in isolation wrestled in 
solitude with the problems of ultimate being, but men of action whose 
doing and thinking were inseparably knit together; and neither can 
the teaching of Jesus be adequately understood in separation from 
the life, nor the doctrine of Paul in isolation from his whole experience. 

Nor can the division of the field be justified from the point of view 
of the end sought. While New Testament thought, whether that of 
Jesus, Paul, Peter, John, or Jude, was viewed as normative, New 
Testament theology was naturally enough distinct from New Testa- 
ment biography and history, and scarcely distinguishable in theory 
from Christian theology. The adoption of the historic point of view 
has compelled the recognition of the necessity for distinguishing the 
teachings of the various New Testament teachers and writers; it 
must in the end lead to the recognition of the essential unity of the 
historical problem, and bring all phases of it under the one category 
of the history of the rise of Christianity. If, as is doubtless the case, 
divisions of the field must be recognized for the sake of practical 
convenience, the lines of division will be drawn, not between deeds 
and words, but between the lives of individuals or between successive 
periods. The chief line of division will then necessarily fall between 
the life of Jesus and the apostolic age. 
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The life of Jesus. — If we assume that New Testament introduc- 
tion has already determined for us the sources of the life of Jesus, 
and that interpretation has given to us in detail the meaning of 
those sources, the problem of the life of Jesus is to reproduce as 
fully as those sources make possible the historic person, Jesus, in a 
true historic setting and with a true representation of his character, 
deeds, and teachings. Of the many specific problems which are 
involved in the one, it must suffice to name a very few of the most 
important questions which confront the New Testament historian 
today. 

And first of all let there be named one which enters as an element 
into every other great problem that we might name. I mean, the 
historicity of the sources. The interpreter pure and simple may 
ask for the Jesus of the gospels or of a single gospel; the historian 
must seek the Jesus of historic fact. However congenial to Christian 
feeling it may be to assume that the two are identical, the New Tes- 
tament historian cannot make that assumption. New Testament 
introduction by its classification of the sources and discovery of 
their relation to one another compels the recognition of the unequal 
value of different parts of the record. But the work which it thus 
begins it only begins; It furnishes certain criteria for the solution 
of the question of historicity, but cannot of itself solve all such ques- 
tions. Statements of a clearly derivative character are, indeed, 
thereby discredited. But that an assertion is made in a late docu- 
ment does not prove it false. And while the presence of a statement 
in the oldest sources creates a presumption in its favor which is to 
be overthrown only by strong evidence, yet the possibility of error 
even in an original source cannot be a priori denied. And not only 
so, but the historian cannot ignore the fact that the original sources 
of the gospel narrative are, in part at least, original only in the sense 
that they are the original written form of a narrative which had been 
transmitted orally for a period of some years. Nor can he forget 
that even an eyewitness can only, strictly speaking, testify to his 
experience, yet as a rule must of necessity throw that testimony into 
the form of an interpretation of his experience, expressed in terms 
of objective fact. 

All these considerations, which pertain to the records of the life 
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of Jesus in general, and yet others, demand to be taken into account 
when the historian confronts the difficult question of the historicity 
of the miraculous in the gospel narrative. That there were even in 
the life of Jesus miracles in the sense of events which lay outside the 
realm of law, the products of extra-legal, unprincipled divine action — 
to admit this is for the historian so difficult today, in the face of his 
knowledge of history, that he is compelled at least to scrutinize with 
extreme care the apparent evidence of such events. On the other 
hand, that Jesus wrought miracles in the sense at least in which, as 
testified by Paul, Christians of the apostolic age wrought them, is 
attested by evidence too strong to be set aside. That there were in 
the life of Jesus miracles which transcended the limits of anything 
that happened in the apostolic age or has happened since, it would 
be rash to deny. For the unparalleled is not of necessity extra- 
legal or unhistorical. But that the gospels contain narratives which, 
on the one hand, so far transcend human experience as otherwise 
historically known, and, on the other hand, are so lacking in the 
support of the oldest and most trustworthy sources, or so amenable to 
amendment on the basis of the distinction between the experience 
of the observer and his interpretation of that experience, as to forbid 
the historian to give to them unqualified acceptance, must be admitted. 
No other problem of the New Testament historian more imperatively 
demands sober judgment and careful weighing of evidence than this 
determination of the class to which each of the apparently miraculous 
events recorded in the gospels really belongs. 

A second great problem of the life of Jesus pertains to the recovery 
of his teachings. As already indicated, the problem of historicity 
confronts us here also. If there is little room for doubt concerning his 
fundamental ethical teachings, or concerning his conception of reli- 
gion so far as it concerns the relation of men to the heavenly Father, 
or concerning his claim of authority as a moral teacher and as a 
moral leader, yet the problem ceases to be simple when it is asked 
what was his attitude toward the messianic idea, what he said con- 
cerning his own nature, and what was his expectation concerning the 
future of himself, his disciples, and the nations of the world. Criti- 
cism and interpretation become intimately interlaced, and questions 
of detail not simply contribute to, but wait upon, the solution of 
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larger problems, such, e. g., as the intellectual characteristics and 
horizon of Jesus. 

The question of the eschatology of Jesus is today in the forefront 
of discussion. Do the gospels, when their testimony has run the 
gauntlet of a just and discriminating criticism, and when that tes- 
timony has been set in the light of full knowledge of the apocalyptic 
ideas of the time, give us the evidence that Jesus shared the apoca- 
lyptic conceptions and expectations of his day, fitted his own esti- 
mate of himself and of his mission into the framework of those 
expectations, and looked for his own speedy return after death to 
inaugurate in Palestine a reign of the righteous both living and risen 
from the dead; and was this what he meant when he spoke of the 
kingdom of God as nigh at hand ? Or when we view the testimony 
of the gospels in the light of the process by which those gospels arose, 
and of the unquestioned tendency to interpret Jesus' words by the 
conception of the future held by Jew and Christian alike (though 
not indeed in identical form), and in the light of the sanity and thor- 
ough independence of the thought of his contemporaries that are 
so pre-eminently characteristic of Jesus, does it become more probable 
that the church has in its report of Jesus' teaching unintentionally 
confused the thought of Jesus concerning the coming of the kingdom 
of God with his thought concerning the coming of the Messiah, and 
unwittingly assimilated the memory of his teachings to its own 
expectations and hopes, than that Jesus, in other things so independ- 
ent in his thought, and so endowed with spiritual insight and dis- 
cernment, was in this matter caught in the stream of apocalypticism 
and assimilated his thought to that of his age? The question is 
one of far-reaching significance for our estimate of Jesus. If the 
trend of scholarly opinion at this hour seems almost wholly in one 
direction, it is still to be recognized that the discussion is not yet 
closed, and the final verdict may perhaps be different from that of 
this hour. 

A third great problem concerns the narratives of the resurrection. 
That behind these narratives, including the testimony of the apostle 
Paul, there were veritable experiences of the early Christians; that 
those experiences had a mighty influence in the production of the 
early Christian church; and that they kept alive, if they did not create, 
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that faith which is at the very heart of Christianity, it is impossible 
to deny. But that the narratives present peculiar difficulties to 
the interpreter and the historian, that the experiences are them- 
selves of a character to call for the most careful discrimination between 
the interpretation which the witnesses themselves put upon them 
and the objective facts that gave rise to the experience, and that to 
a record of veritable experiences there may have been added nar- 
ratives of inferior historical character — these things also it would 
be rash to deny. The truth that is at the heart of the resurrection 
narratives and of the faith of the early church in the resurrection, 
Christianity will never willingly surrender. But neither will it cease 
its inquiry into these records until it has determined with all possible 
exactness what actually happened in the experience of the disciples 
and at the tomb of Joseph. 

Of other problems that pertain to the life of Jesus, partly to his 
teachings, partly to more external matters, a bare catalogue of some 
of the most important must suffice. Such are the parentage of Jesus 
and the historicity of the narratives of the infancy, the question 
whether he possessed a consciousness of pre-existence, the time and 
length of his ministry, and his relation to the baptism and the Lord's 
supper which we find as established usages of the apostolic church. 

But all these are of minor consequence, save as they contribute 
to the solution of that central and most vital problem of the life of 
Jesus, and indeed of all New Testament study : What is the significance 
of Jesus for religion ? What is his place in human history ? That 
this cannot be solved by lexicography and grammar, exegesis and 
documentary criticism, does not exclude it from the province of the 
New Testament student, but only emphasizes the largeness of his 
task. It is the goal toward which all study of the gospels must 
move, the hope of its attainment is the inspiration under which it 
labors. 

The apostolic age naturally falls into three parts, or is viewed 
from three points of view: primitive Christianity, the work of Paul, 
the Christianity of the later apostolic age. That Paul was the most 
potent single personality in the apostolic age can be doubted only 
by supposing that the extant records do not exhibit the facts in 
anything like their just proportion. This, however, but makes it 
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the more important to obtain the clearest possible picture of Chris- 
tianity as it was before Paul became a factor in the situation. Yet 
of literature from this period there is none, if the early date of James 
be denied, and we are therefore thrown back chiefly upon the tes- 
timony of the early chapters of Acts and the indirect evidence of 
the epistles of Paul. On the basis of a critical examination of this 
evidence, New Testament scholarship has to frame for itself as accu- 
rate a representation as possible of the company of Jesus' disciples, 
their faith, their hopes, their relation to one another, their thought 
about Jesus, especially concerning his death and resurrection, their 
relation to their fellow- Jews, the steps by which they became more 
and more differentiated as a religious community from them, and the 
outward expressions of their religious life in organization, worship, 
and ritual. 

In the life and work of Paul New Testament scholarship finds a 
problem surpassed in interest and importance only by that which is 
presented by the life of Jesus. The end to be achieved is the discov- 
ery of the significance of that life as a reflection of, and a contribution 
to, Christianity in its plastic and formative period. The problem is 
psychological and biographical in its content, historical in its aim. 
It is a study of the experience of a man for the purpose of under- 
standing a great historic movement. It can be solved only by a 
genetic study, which, taking full account of the environment, Greek, 
Jewish, and Christian, shall trace the course of Paul's experience, 
his intellectual and religious life, from his youth on through the days 
of his pharisaic zeal and of his career as a Christian apostle to its end. 
The recognition of the genetic character of the'problem is not new. 
Weizsacker, Holsten, Feine, and Pfleiderer have all dealt with it 
from this point of view. Nor is it possible to enlarge the list of 
the factors which were influential in making Paul what he was: 
Old Testament history and literature; pharisaic Judaism; primitive 
Christianity and its report of Jesus and his teaching; Paul's own 
personal experience, especially the vision of Jesus as raised from 
the dead; and Hellenism, especially in its Alexandrian Jewish develop- 
ment. But the task of relating all these to one another, and of dis- 
covering how they acted and interacted in the mind and life of Paul, 
still calls for further study. Especially do we desiderate a clear 
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perception of the significance which Paul attached to the death of 
Jesus, and of the sources and nature of his thought about the pre- 
existence of Jesus. Not less do we need that which has already 
been spoken of as necessary in connection with the problems of 
literary interpretation — a clearer perception of the values which 
Paul himself attached to the several sources from which he drew 
his thought and to the several elements of his thought itself. Was 
the Old .Testament, or Hellenism, or the transmitted teaching of 
Jesus, or his own personal experience, the ultimately controlling factor 
in his conception of what constituted the gospel ? Or if to no one of 
them can be attributed the place of imperator, how did they relate 
themselves in his thought ? Is it possible to define more exactly 
than has yet been done the precise attitude of Paul to the Old Testa- 
ment, to which he apparently ascribed authority in some sense, 
yet whose teachings on some matters he unhesitatingly and emphat- 
ically set aside? To a relative ranking of the sources from 
which he derived his opinions and convictions did there correspond 
a relative ranking of these opinions and convictions themselves? 
That Paul was a man of intense convictions there can be no manner 
of doubt. Did it result from this that all his opinions were convic- 
tions held with equal intensity and assurance; or is it rather true 
that the few central convictions that he held entered freely into com- 
bination, which might almost be described as chemical, with every 
phase of thought with which he came into contact, appropriating and 
converting to their own use whatever lent itself to such conversion, 
rejecting and consuming whatever threatened itself to destroy those 
governing ideas of the apostle ? Is the gospel of Paul essentially 
and centrally eschatological ? Is re-embodiment as an element of 
the future blessedness of the believer vital to his thought, or the 
product of his gospel combined with the Palestinian Jewish anthro- 
pology ? Is the Christology of the later Pauline letters the late emer- 
gence of an element held as vital and central from the beginning of 
his Christian thinking, or the late unfolding of what was latent in 
his primary thought, or the product of his primal conception of 
Jesus and contact with a type of thought with which he came into 
influential touch only in the latter part of his career? All these 
questions are but phases of the search for the real Paul, the effort 
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to present him to ourselves not simply in a list of his deeds and a 
catalogue of his doctrines, but in the true perspective of his life and 
the emphasis of his thought; and this again to the end that we may 
more perfectly apprehend the history of the origin of Christianity. 
The problems of the later apostolic age are, as already indicated, 
complicated by questions of the authorship and date of the writings 
that constitute the sources for the period, and which are either con- 
fessedly of uncertain date and authorship, or are the subject of great 
difference of opinion on these points. That Christianity is in this 
period struggling to adjust itself to its environment, not by surrender, 
but by conquest, and this both in respect to Judaism and Hellenism, 
and at the same time to solidify the foundation on which it rests 
its faith — this is fairly clear. But lacking either any connected 
narrative of events or the clear presentation of any commanding 
personality to guide it, scholarship still struggles with but imperfect 
success to reconstruct the story of Christianity in this later period. 
What were the experiences of the Jewish Christian communities, 
with their predilection for pharisaic legalism and apocalyptic messi- 
anism, and confronted by the downfall of the Jewish temple and 
state, are in some measure reflected in the first gospel and the Johannine 
apocalypse, if not also in the epistle to the Hebrews. How the Christian 
of Jewish extraction, but of universal sympathies, sought to commend 
the gospel to men of Greek ways of thinking, and to translate it into 
their forms of thought, we see in the Johannine gospel and epistles. 
But it is only as trees that we see men walking. The progress of 
past years gives reason to hope for still greater achievements in the 
future, but the goal of full understanding of this period still recedes. 

IV. Indirectly Contributory Sciences. 

Concerning those lines of study which in our classification we 
designated as indirectly contributory viz., the history of the canon, 
the history of the transmission and criticism of the text, the history 
of interpretation and of criticism, a very few words must suffice. 
They might all be included under the general title of the history of 
the attitude of the church toward the New Testament literature. 
Each division of the field is important, and each offers its own peculiar 
problems. If the history of interpretation and criticism belongs 
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to New Testament study only as the history of any science belongs 
to that science, and has its value chiefly in enabling us to criticise 
our own efforts and achievements in the light of the work of our 
predecessors, a knowledge of the history of the text, at least its early 
history, is an indispensable tool for the recovery of the text. And 
the early history of the canon, especially the history of the process 
by which the conception of the canon of the New Covenant arose 
and the limits of such canon were fixed, closely related as it is to the 
history of the origin of the books thus canonized, and showing the 
attitude of the church toward the literature which sprang from its 
own bosom, is of the highest value, not only for the light which it 
throws back upon questions of origin and date, and the possibilities 
in respect to anonymity, pseudonymity, and the like, but also as 
defining to what extent and in what sense Christianity was in its 
origin a book-religion. The limits of this paper forbid discussion, 
or even detailed enumeration, of the problems in this field. 

If I have in any measure truly apprehended and set forth the 
nature of the problems which today confront the student of the New 
Testament, I have shown that New Testament study is today a 
historical discipline; that progress is to be made precisely through 
the more perfect domination of it by the recognition of its historical 
character; that large and difficult as are the problems of the New 
Testament student as such, the ends for which he works and under 
the impulse to attain which he toils can be adequately achieved 
only as New Testament study is related, on the one side, to the study 
of the Old Testament and of later Judaism, and, on the other side, 
to the history of Christianity at large, and finally to the history of 
religion and the study of religious experience. 



